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civil and political institutions. There is in fact an apparently
well-advised, or at all events well-accepted, preconception
lodged in the body of current common sense to the effect
that slavery, servitude and the like subjection to the dic-
tates of an irresponsible personal master, is a moral and
sesthetic impossibility among civilised mankind; that such
personal subservience is a relic of feudalistic barbarism and
disappears irretrievably from among the usages and the
ideals of any people so soon as they emerge upon the levels
of latterday dvilised life.
While this modernism apparently owes its rise and its
vogue to the growth of opinion among the advanced in-
dustrial peoples and to its congruity with the scheme of
peaceable industry to which these peoples are addicted, it
has also imposed itself by force of example on the later
comers among the peoples of Christendom, at least to the
extent of a shamefaced formal acceptance. So massive and
so ubiquitous is this persuasion of the shamefulness of servi-
tude, that even in those instances where the dynastic State
still stands intact as a practical effect, and has not yet come
to be felt as an irksome or insufferable grievance, it will no
longer do to display its character openly as an organisation
of servitude based on subjection to the person of the dy-
nastic head. When conceived in these bald terms of usu-
fruct and submission, the uses of a dynastic establishment
are seen to be of the same nature as the uses of a tapeworm;
and the tapeworm's relation to his host is something not
easy to beautify in words, or even to authenticate in such
convincing fashion as will insure his affectionate retention
on grounds of decorous use and wont.